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volume, and the outlook which it suggests is not wholly encouraging. It 
would be most unfair to judge the author by this bare outline ; but I may 
remark that the reasons alleged for the character of primitive society and 
for its earlier development, seem to be based more on the general ideas of 
the author than on a careful study of the historical data at command. 
Whether Dr. Barth will really avoid the danger of making history fit his 
philosophy, can be determined only when the full discussion is before us. 

The treatment of sociological systems and ' theories ' of history, how- 
ever, deserves a word of comment now. A history of sociological 'at- 
tempts ' would be of great value in showing both what had, and what had 
not, been accomplished. To attain this end in a satisfactory manner, it 
should either be comprehensive and conclude by summing up carefully the 
treatment of each author, or else the material should be very carefully di- 
gested and presented only in the outline of the critic. Instead of either 
method, Dr. Barth gives the contents of one book after another by a method 
of rapid restatement which is quite unsatisfactory for those who are not al- 
ready familiar with the book in question. The author is quite at home in 
his treatment of these earlier systems, so that the fault, if such it be, is en- 
tirely one of method. I may mention the outline of Mackenzie's Intro- 
duction to Social Philosophy as perhaps the most successful. In this in- 
stance, the author transcends the limitations of his method ; but the section 
on Comte, or on De Greef, or on Schasffle will hardly be adapted, I fear, 
to the wants either of the beginner, or of the more advanced student. The 
amount of criticism added to the exposition varies greatly ; but in general 
it may be said that the author speaks of his predecessors (Morgan and 
Comte excepted) with but little respect. The wide range of his reading is 
evident in the list of American authors whose works are discussed, and 
discussed appreciatively. Some French writers, e. g., Tarde, are dealt 
with in a less satisfactory manner. 

Students of the philosophy of history will look forward with much inter- 
est to the completion of this work, by an author who takes up the cudgels 
in behalf of this now neglected branch of study. 

Arthur Fairbanks. 

New Haven, Conn. 

Empirische Psychologie nach naturwissenschaftlicher Methode. Von M. 

W. Drobisch. 2t* Aufl. Hamburg u. Leipzig, L. Voss, 1898. — pp. 

xvi, 355. 

Psychologists of every school will welcome this reprint of Drobisch' s Em- 
pirical Psychology. Four of Herbart's disciples made noteworthy con- 
tributions to the science : Drobisch, Waitz, Volkmann, and Steinthal. 
Waitz's Lehrbuch, published in 1849, has not been reissued ; Steinthal' s 
Einleitung, pt. i., reached a second edition in 188 1 ; Volkmann' s Lehrbuch, 
the fullest of the Herbartian psychologies, is to-day a standard work, in its 
fourth edition. Drobisch' s little volume, long since out of print, has always 
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been eagerly sought by psychologists. It has a positive value, apart from 
its historical importance as a connecting link between Herbart and Lipps's 
Grundtatsachen. 

The present issue is, to all intents and purposes, a reprint of that of 1 842. 
The MS. notes made by the author in the margin of his own copy have 
been incorporated in the text. They are, however, few and unimportant ; 
a hasty comparison shows additions only on pp. 7, 158, and 165. Doubt- 
less there are others ; but they are not large. It is regrettable that the new 
setting of the type has changed the appearance of the pages, even where 
the contents remain precisely the same. 

E. B. T. 

The Development of the Child. By Nathan Oppenheim. New York, 

The Macmillan Company, 1898. — pp. 296. 

Dr. Oppenheim' s book is a plea for a keener appreciation of the physical 
and mental limitations of childhood. The author finds his text in the un- 
stable structure and peculiar functions of the child. * ' So long as one 
recognizes," he says, "that the child is absolutely different from the 
adult, not only in size, but also in every element which goes to make up 
the final state of maturity, one is more apt to get a true method of develop- 
ment, which must gradually bear the results of a higher evolution. . . . 
The world has a wrong idea of its children. It looks upon them as adults, 
but slightly different, in the details of small size, deficient strength, little ex- 
perience, from grown men and women. ' ' This false notion leads to a vicious 
system of care and education. In two chapters on the comparative develop- 
ment of the child, the author arrays a host of facts on somatic peculiarities. 
"Asa matter of fact," he concludes, "it would be hard to find many 
salient facts beyond the most fundamental laws, in which the infant and 
adult exactly resemble each other." And more than this he asserts "that 
an infant's development is not a rigidly immovable process, that it pro- 
gresses slowly and irregularly, and that during its course the child is in so 
unstable a condition that no strain should be put upon his faculties." 
From the survey of these facts, the author concludes that the child' s nutri- 
tion is of the most vital importance. By nutrition he means " all the cir- 
cumstances of life which affect tissue change." Heredity has been too 
much emphasized. Better call it * predisposition' in human descent. 
Moreover, antenatal and postnatal influences, we are told, are often mis- 
taken for hereditary traits. As the body, so the mind. Healthful mental 
development is not possible where the appropriate physical substratum has 
not been laid. 

In chapters on "The Place of the Primary School," " The Place of 
Religion," "Value of the Child as a Witness," " Development of the 
Child-Criminal," "The Genius and the Defective," " Institutional Life" 
and " The Profession of Maternity," Dr. Oppenheim gives a critique of 
present methods of public and private care and instruction of the young, 



